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estimate the injury that they wrought, and are wreaking, upon 
the later development of the commonwealth. Subsequent vol- 
umes, however, may supply the omission more effectively than is 
possible at this point of the story. 

Presumably, we owe our thanks to Dr. Buck for securing for 
the publication a form so dignified, handsome, and unblemished — 
a joy to the reader's eye. Credit for the excellent index and 
maps and, in some measure, for the admirable bibliographical 
notes, is declared due to editorial assistants of the historical so- 
ciety. 

Willis Mason West 

The Political Career of Ignatius Donnelly. By John D. Hicks. 
(Reprinted from the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
vol. 8, no. 1-2, 1921. p.80-132.) 

The wealth of available materials and the intrinsic importance 
of the subject make almost certain the eventual appearance of a 
comprehensive biography of Ignatius Donnelly. The path of the 
biographer has been cleared by Dr. Hicks in his recently publish- 
ed account of the political career of the great Minnesota " apostle 
of protest. " In condensing a very large subject Dr. Hicks has 
been forced to exclude a detailed exposition of many significant 
and inviting episodes. But in this trail-blazing process with its 
resultant brevity, he has achieved a clear treatment of fundamen- 
tal matters. Bringing the principal facts together into a well-knit 
synthesis, Dr. Hicks has sketched the career of Donnelly against 
its natural background, that " agrarian crusade " of which the 
Granger Movement, the Farmers' Alliance, and Populism were 
the chief manifestations in the period from 1870 to 1900. Don- 
nelly is properly presented as a type. He is representative of 
that considerable element in the American population which, in- 
creasingly conscious of the inequalities generated by the advance 
of the industrial revolution and profoundly disturbed by those 
conditions which formed the basis of widespread agricultural 
unrest, sought relief by formulating and supporting the programs 
of third parties. 
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These programs were regarded at the time as radical. Many 
of the third party demands were impractical and ephemeral, and 
were quickly cast aside. Many others, and among them the more 
important, were economically sound but in advance of their time. 
The parties which sprang up in quick succession won few conspic- 
uous victories. But they succeeded in jolting the complacent 
major parties, which were just awakening to the fact that the Civil 
War was over. As a result of organized agitation, the ideas for 
which the third parties stood gained headway, and ultimately some 
of them were adopted by the dominant parties which translated 
them into legislation. This was the great role of the radical 
parties, and herein lay the fundamental service of popular leaders 
like Ignatius Donnelly. Doubtless Donnelly did not possess that 
" balance wheel " which maintains equilibrium for the " safe and 
sane " type. He exemplified the " lunacy fringe. " He was a 
bold iconoclast, an eager enthusiast, a radical reformer, a daring 
weaver of theories. But the historian writes him down as one 
of that band of dreamers from whose dreams " grow the realities 
of tomorrow. " Perhaps one ought to add that many of the more 
fantastic of the third party demands were brought forward, not 
because the majority element of the third party favored them, but 
in order to unify all the forces of discontent and radicalism. That 
is, a few planks were inserted in order to win the support of that 
outer fringe of lunacy, the species commonly known as " cranks. " 

That the third party movements sprang from real economic 
grievances and that they stood for many sound reforms, the legis- 
lation of the last thirty years both in state and nation affords ample 
evidence. As Dr. Hicks points out, " Many have almost forgotten 
that once it was only the lunacy fringe which advocated the 
abolition of slavery, the regulation of railway rates, the control 
of the trusts, the rights of labor, the election of United States 
senators by direct vote of the people, equal suffrage for men and 
women, and the prohibition of the liquor traffic. " Dr. Hicks 
asserts that Donnelly was not a radical as judged by the stand- 
ards of our times. " His final appeal was always to the ballot- 
box. " He was a radical as judged by contemporary standards, 
however. 
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In the course of his research Dr. Hicks has utilized the Don- 
nelly Papers, an important manuscript collection owned by the 
Minnesota Historical Society. The unique and rich materials in 
this collection have been supplemented by research in the files of 
newspapers of the Northwest covering the period from the late 
sixties to approximately 1900. All statements of fact are scru- 
pulously anchored down by exact footnote references to sources. 

Dr. Hicks describes Donnelly as a distinctly western type. Of 
Irish origin, he was born in Philadelphia, received a good school- 
ing, read law with Benjamin Bristow, and in 1856, at the age of 
twenty-five, adopted the advice which Horace Greeley is supposed 
to have given. Three years after his arrival in Minnesota Donnel- 
ly was lieutenant governor of the state. In 1863 he was elected 
congressman. After six years in Congress he returned to Minne- 
sota, and about this time he began to exhibit signs of dissatisfac- 
tion with the regular Republican party, with which he had thus far 
affiliated. An independent in 1870, he supported Horace Greeley 
in 1872, became a Granger in 1873, and was elected to the state 
senate. In 1874 he began the publication of the Anti-Monopo- 
list, a newspaper in which he waged vigorous and unrelenting 
war against monopoly and " plutocracy. " He was soon drawn 
into the Greenback fold and again ran for Congress. Defeated in 
politics he turned his hand to the writing of books. He was as 
much a literary as a political rebel. Among many curious and 
original works which he published none attracted so much at- 
tention as his double-decked, pseudo-scientific attempt to prove, 
by means of The Great Cryptogram that Bacon wrote the Shakes- 
pearean plays. 

After dealing briefly, perhaps too briefly, with the literary 
side of Donnelly's career, Dr. Hicks traces the activity of Don- 
nelly through the period of the Farmers' Alliance and finally that 
of the Populist movement, analyzing carefully the part that he 
played in those phases of the farmers' crusade. While Dr. Hicks 
contributes some new facts to the general knowledge of the Farm- 
ers' Alliance, the reviewer feels that the Alliance background of 
Donnelly's career at this stage might perhaps have been brought 
out more fully. It is to be hoped that the author will eventually 
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produce a comprehensive monograph on the Farmers' Alliance in 
the Northwest. A book on this subject is needed. In fact a 
complete study of the Farmers' Alliance is a desideratum; Dr. 
Solon J. Buck has adequately dealt with the Granger movement, 
but no similar work on the Alliance has appeared. 

Dr. Hicks concludes his study with a discriminating estimate 
of Donnelly's personal characteristics and of his career as a 
whole. That it is quite possible to write an account at once thor- 
oughly scientific in character and very interesting to read, 
Dr. Hicks has demonstrated in a praiseworthy manner. But he 
has done more than this. He has given to historical students a 
scholarly and well-written study of an important figure in the 
history of the Northwest, and has made a substantial contribution 
to knowledge of one not unimportant phase of the history of 
the United States. 

Theodore C. Blegen 



